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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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MILESIA—Or the Force of Nature. 


THE young and beautiful Milesia 
was the daughter of a poor labourer, 
who rented a humble tenement on the 
estate of M. De Fremore, a man, who 
was by habit and inclination a perfect 
libertine. Jerome was a widower, and 
the father of a dozen children, who 
were supported by his daily toil, aided 
by the feeble, but assiduous efforts of 
the amiable Milesia: she was tenderly 
beloved by her honest father, and while 
she knew it was in her power to lighten 
his toil, and contribute to the comforts 
of her little brothers and sisters, no 
consideration could induce her to quit 
the paternal roof, even with the most 
flattering prospect of bettering her own 
condition. Chance threw her one day 
in the presence of M. De Fremore, 
who no sooner beheld her, in all the 
simplicity of unaffected loveliness, than 
she was considered by him an attaina- 
ble abject of desire. Meanwhile the 
worth of the old man was universally 
known and respected: the misfortunes 
and virtues of his beauteous daughter 
had interested many generous charac- 
ters, among which was a worthy nota- 
ry, who understanding that Jerome was 
so distressed at times, as to be unable 
to procure the necessaries of life for his 
infant family, sent him a sum of money, 
with an assurance of the same benefac- 
tion being continued annually. It was 
not sufficient to place them in a state of 
affluence, but it was enough to keep 


ing the pangs of want. Jerome was 
overjoyed, and most anxiously desired 
to throw himself at the feet of his be- 
nefactor; but that noble-minded man, 
as delicate as benevolent, chose to re- 
main unknown; the delightful sensa- 
tions of his own bosom were to him 
sufficient remuneration, and he had no 
desire to receive the homage of a fel- 
low creature for an act which sought 
its recompence from a higher source. 
The reader may perhaps imagine that 
Fremore was the donor; but, alas! his 
heart was made of far different materi- 
als; he heard of the affair, and being 
apprised of the delicacy with which the 
favour had been conferred, it occurred 
to him that, by assuming the credit of 
the action, he should obtain a strong 
hold on the gratitude and esteem of the 
susceptible Milesia. Having suffered 
a short time to elapse, in case the real 
benefactor should make himself known, 
and finding at length that he had no- 
thing to apprehend on that score, he 
repaired to the cottage of the poor man. 
Entering with a self-satisfied yet con- 
descending mien, he thus addressed 
the aged Jerome: “ My good friend, 
I understand you have been for some 
time anxious to discover who has done 
you a favour; to satisfy you, I will 
now let you know that I am the person 
who has had the happiness of rendering 
you a service which | consider you tru- 
ly deserving of, and which I have both 
power and inclination to repeat.” Je- 
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and sunk at the feet of the hypocritical 
Fremore, who, with an air of affected 
modesty, applied his handkerchief to 
his eyes, and said, “ Rise my worthy 
Jerome, your gratitude oppresses me ; 
had I expected this, I would still have 
remained unknown ” He then raised, 
and condescendingly embraced the old 
man, who exultingly called his young 
family together, to unite their thanks 
for the benevolent gift of their suppo- 
sed triend. ‘Therese, Pierre, William, 
ali the little ones obeyed the call, with 
Milesia in the midst of them. When 
informed that Fremore was their long- 
sought benefactor, they overwhelmed 
him with their artless blessings and ca- 
resses. ‘* Excellent gentleman !”-— 
“‘ Kind, generous friend !”—* Angel of 
benevolence !” and a thousand wild, 
unstudied expressions of delight burst 
from their lips. Mbulesia, with native 
dignity and grace, caught his hand; 
she pressed it to her lips, to her bosom, 
and, as her fine blue eyes were raised 
with saint-like expression to heaven, as 
if imploring a blessing on his head, the 
heart of Fremore sunk within him, and 
he felt he was a villain, without the 
grace of amendment. ‘Trying to con- 
ceal his embarrassment, he began to 
play with the children ; he demanded 
the name of each, their daily occupa- 
tions, their diversions, and innumera- 
bie trivial questions. He then again 
addressed Jerome: ‘* My good man, 
you have a large, and I fear burden- 
some family: in some respects, they 
are, no doubt, the consolation of your 
age, but I fear your exertions for their 
support must be more than your advan- 
ced age, and increasing infirmities can 
well struggle with. I unfortunately 
have none ; what say you then; can 
you consent to part with two of these 
darlings? I will undertake to provide 
for them. I think girls must be the 
greatest incumbrance, and anxiety for 
them, in case of your death, must bear 
heavy ou your mind. Give your con- 
sent then: I will consign one to the 
care of my mother, the other I will 


place under the protection of my wifes 
and I hope that their future good con- 
duct will give satisfaction both to you 
and me. ‘The offer was too flattering 
to be rejected ; the poor old man melt- 
ed into tears, and Fremore, taking ad- 
vantage of the favourable moment, se- 
lected Milesia, and, to avoid suspicion, 


the plainest of her sisters. 
(To be continued.) 





To the Editor. 


Mr. EprTor,—Though I may not 
be personally known to you, yet I pre- 
sume that you are not an entire stranger 
to me in regard to repytation; for I 
have travelled the world over, and am 
known in every climate and in every 
nation. My father’s name is War; as 
to my grandfather’s I have almost for- 
gotten it; but, if Mr. Bunyan and 
some other divines are not mistaken, he 
is very popular, and makes a distin- 
guished figure in this world; the coun- 
try over which he rules is situated in a 
very warm climate, and is denominated 
by the French ’Enfer, the capital of 
which Milton has, -in a scurrilous way, 
denominated Pandemonium. When I 
make my appearance, I change both the 


and commercial world; I make round 
faces long, and fat ones lean; I make 
fine coats into coarse ones, and coarse 
ones into rags ; I change gold into sil- 
ver, silver into copper, and copper into 


gars, tradesmen into mechanics, me- 
chanics into soldiers, and soldiers I 
bury in fields of honour! $ make the 
noisy factory as silent as a solemn 
sepulchre ; I change the gold watch 
into a silver one, the silver one into a 
gilt one, and the gilt one into none at 
all. I transform the dazzling carpet 
into one of rags, and the silver tankard 
into an earthen jug. I make my lady 
sell her ear-rings and buy food with the 
money, and those who have eaten their 
dainty morsels in idleness, labour hard 
to earn the coarsest fare. 








tor, (let the epicurean sigh!) I meta- 








face and temper of the political, social, | 
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morphose the lordly surboin of beef in- 
toa humble neck of mutton, and the 
neck of mutton into a red herring. 
Those who have quenched their thirst 
or pledged their honour with Cham- 
paigne or Burgundy, I learn to be con- 
tent with simple beer; and those who 
have been used to table beer, I com- 
pel to make shift with what the doctors 
call aqua fontana. I fill the gazettes 
with bankruptcies, the jails with debt- 
ors, the highways with robbers, and 
the poor-houses with the unfortunate. 
I strip the backs of many that are weil 
clad ; fill the pawn-brokers’ shops with 
the spoils of the necessitous, and, fi- 
nally, involve a whole nation in sorrow 
and tears. I am, sir, &c. 

General Distress. 

———— 
For the Parlour Companion. 
MELANCHOLY. 


Who is the companion of the homeless and 
friendless, 

That are doomed to wander unnotic’d, un- 
known; 

And whispering, say, that their misery’s end- 
less, 

No wekcome awaits them wherever they roam, 


Who is the companion of the heart that’s be- 
reav'd 
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Tis religion’s cheering ray, 

Kindles darkness into day ; 

Cheers the wanderer’s lonely breast ; 

Gives the troubled mourners rest. 
Philo. 


— + e=—— 
It is possible, by means of glue, to 
connect two pieces of wood together; 
by a powerful cement, to join marble; 
by the mediation of a priest, to unite a 
man and woman; but of all associa- 
tions, the most effectual is, between an 
idiot and a knave. They become in a 
manner incorporate. The former seems 
so framed to admire and idolize the 
latter, that the latter can at any mo- 
ment seize and devour him as his pro- 
per prey. 

—8 + a 
For the Parlour Companion. 

SONG. 


Farewell—th’ assurance in that eye, 

“Of passion that can never wane ; 

The blush—the tear—the smile—the sigh— 
Are pledges till we meet again, 


More could the fondest lover hope, 
To calm his soul in hour of pain, 
Or with contending passions cope, 
And call him to himself again? 


No, ’tis such language, bashful—mute, 
That tells us all our hearts would claim ; 
That can thro’ ev’ry fibre shoot, 





Of its friend, its protector, by death’s cruel 
power ; 

And prompts it to think it can ne’er be reliev’d, 
‘That the world is a blank—even hope is no 
more. 


Who is the companion of the victim confin'd, 

By the strong arm of power, in a dungeon’s 
dark gloom ; 

When thoughts on his youth flit over his mind, 

And he thinks on his country, his friends, and 

his home. 


I ask who is he that’s possess’d of the power, 

To be our companion when friendship must 

part ; 

‘Who can penetrate through the strong-walled 
tower, 

Influence the mind and dictate to the heart? 


MELANCHOLY is his mame, 
Reigning now and old in fame ; 
Absolute ; he is confess’d 
Emperor of the troubled breast. 
Disease and death are in his train, 
Attended by the maddening brain. 
I beseech you, turn away 

From the monster’s dreadful sway. 
Yonder, see a glimmering light 


Enkindling Faith’s unwasting flame ! 
M‘ Donald Clarke. 


Rn 


PASSION AND PATIENCE. 


Nothing is so inconsistent with self 
possession as violent anger. It over- 
powers reason, confounds our ideas, 
distorts the appearance, and blackens 
the colour of every object. By the 
storm which it raises within, and by 
the mischiefs which it occasions with- 
out, it generally brings, on the passion- 
ate and revengeful man, greater misery 
than he can bring on his enemy, Pa 
tience allays this destructive tempest, 
by making room for the return of calm 
and sober thought. It suspends the 
blow which sudden resentment was 
ready to inflict. It disposes us to at- 
tend to the alleviating circumstances 
which may be discovered in the midst 
of the wrongs we suppose ourselves to 








Breaking thro’ the cloud of night ; 


have suffered. Hence it naturally in- 
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clines us to the moderate and gentle 
side; and while it allows all proper 
measures to be taken, both for safety : 
and for just redress, it makes way for 
returning peace. Without some degree : 
of patience exercised under injuries, | 
human life would be rendered a state of 
perpetual hostility ; offences and retali-; 
ations would succeed to one another in 
endless train, and the world would be- 
come a field of biood. 


—=—_—_ 

THE ECHO, 
Echo, from the ancient seat, 
In the moping owl’s retreat, ~ 
Prompted as by magic spell, 
Answers to the solemn knell ; 
Joins the huntsman’s jovial cry, 
Mocks the swain’s rude melody : 
-— All her idle, empty lore, 
Ever babbling o’er and o’er; 
Till sullen midnight reigns around, 
And silences the magic sound. 
Thus, the modish, prattling belle, 
All ambitious to excel, 
In sentimental mimicry, 
Borrowed wit and repartee ; 
Squandets her convivial hours, 
And her sweet colloquial powers, 
To regale a coxcomb ear, 
Or the yawning group to cheer ; 
Til, allher youthful follies o’cr, 
She’s rivall’d, shunn’d, and heard no more. 





From the Lay Preacher. 

“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

The Apostle John, in the final paragraph of his 
letter, addressed to every denomination of Chris- 
tians, proposes the above injunction. At first 
view it might seem to be nothing more than a re- 
publication of one of the commandments, to ab- 
stain from idolatry, and an ignorent caviller 
might smile at the fancied absurdity of such a 
caution addressed to little children. But this pre- 
cept of the Evangelist was not intended for the 
nursery. Infants of the largest growth, we know 
have their rattles and “idols,” and the “little 
children,” whom John meant to kcep safe, were 
men and women, who had reached tiie full mea- 
sure of their stature, but who, from levity or 
profligacy, might beconic too fondly attached to 
objects * earthly, sensual, or devilish.” 

A learned commentator upon this passage 
might here exclaim, thou blind Lay Preacher, 
worthy to be classed with the foolish Galatians, 
cannot you perceive that your text was designed 
merely as a warning agamst the worship of ima- 
ges, set up by the Pagans, and that the Gentiles 
were the little children whom John thus seriously 
invoked. This is too partial and narrow an ex- 


like other zealous christians of that age, was 
anxious to strip each Roman temple of its false 
God —But the Apostle well knew that there 
were idols the objects of fond adoration, besides 
brazen or ivory statues of Jupiter and Mercury. 
Even in this enlightened period, when altars are 
no more, and the smoke of heathen sacrifice no 
longer ascends, numerous idols are reverenced ; 
and when the Lay Preacher enumerates their 
names, all his readers will agree with him, that 
those who bow the knee to these modern Baals, 
are “ little children” always weak and sometimes 
wicked. 

A number of pretty women of my acquaintance 
have and will in spite of my admonitions, set up 
a certain smooth faced ido/, on the top of their 
toilet. They call it a looking-glass, and worship 
it hourly. This is a most pernicious idol ; a great 
cheat of their time, and an artful flatterer of 
their beauty, They straightway retire and for- 
get what manner of persons they should prove. 
‘They forget the blandishments of the fond hus- 
band, and are deaf to the pathetic wailings of the 
neglected child. They become impatient of eve- 
ry domestic duty, and are careful alone with 
much care to be decked in purple, and perfumed 
with all the powders of the merchant. Little mis- 
ses ! listen to a friend. Break your idol. It is 
brittle enough, I assure you. Read instructive 
books ; and sometimes, on a Sunday, sermons ; 
much better ones I mean than those of the Lay 
Preacher. 

Another species of glass is a more fashionable 
idol than the one recently described. Its name, 
ye topers, haunting every temple of excess, is 
“ drinking-glass.” In devotion to this bewitching 
idol, 1 have seen whole companies so absorbed, 
with elevated eyes and out-stretcbed hands, that, 
until 1 heard execration, I almost fancied them 
penitent and pious. Reeling, hiccupping, and 
lisping, what nearer resemblance to “ little chil- 
dren” who stammer and sprawl, can be disco- 
vered, than those sottish worshippers of wine, 
who have all the imbecility of infancy, without its 
imnocence. 

The sons of sloth might be supposed so sun- 
ken in sleep as to be incapable of that degree of 
activity necessary for prostration to anidol. But 
the ingenuity of the sluggard’s mind seems to 
supply, in this instance, the want of bodily exer- 
tion. Like those torpid monks who have con- 
trived net to court piety abroad, but to preclude 
long journeys, keep her semblance in their cells, 
the idler, if 1 may so express it, has domesticated 
his idol. He does not even wake to bow himself 
before it, but supine in bed, fondly hugs Ais pil- 
low / Could snorers be roused from their dream, 
and put away this strange God, how, in the beauti- 
ful phrase of Dr. Young, “ How would it bless 
mankind, and rescue me /” 

Dennie. 
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